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unmixed blessing. So further investigation 
in the cliff region of our concession was put 
off to the next season. 

At the beginning of the season of 
1919-20, it was decided, while waiting 
for the arrival of Mr. Winlock, to explore 
thoroughly the bay between the site of the 
previous season's work and Deir el Bahri. 
It is here that the great cache of royal 
mummies was recovered in 1881 and it 
seemed profitable, whether a similar find 
were made or not, to do enough clearing to 
establish at least the absence of further 
tombs in that particular area. In the 
course of this work the pit of the great 
cache tomb was cleared again of the rubble 



which had drifted into it (fig. 8). The 
passage was found to be nearly blocked 
with fallen stone, but in the debris near 
the bottom of the pit fragments of a coffin 
were discovered. These are evidently 
from the original occupation of the tomb. 
Enough remains to date them to the late 
XVII or early XVIII dynasty, and con- 
firms the supposition that the royal 
mummies were deposited in an older tomb, 
which was perhaps enlarged. 

In the introduction to his article Mr. 
Winlock describes how unsuccessful was 
our search in the cliffs above this point, 
but how fruitful our efforts in the later 
part of the season. A. Lansing. 



II. EXCAVATIONS AT THEBES 



1919-20 



IHE reader has been told how Mr. 
Lansing during the spring of 19 19 found 
the mummy of Prince Amenemhet in the 
cliffs behind Kurneh. The spot was not 
far from the place where Maspero had 
discovered the hiding-place of the bodies 
of the great Pharaohs to whom the little 
prince was related, and naturally our 
imaginations were fired at the chance of 
discovering other members of the royal 
families who might have been buried 
nearby. Therefore in the season of 19 19- 
20 it was planned to explore the crags and 
cliffs all round the tomb which Maspero 
had discovered in 1881 and that which 
Lansing had found in 19 19. 

The season was the first, since the be- 
ginning of the war, during which it was 
possible to work with a full force, but even 
last year traveling was so difficult that the 
members of the Expedition did not get 
established in the house at Thebes before 
the beginning of the New Year and digging 
began only on January 8. Systematically 
Mr. Lansing dug over the bay in the cliffs 
where the royal cache had been discovered, 
yard by yard. Tantalizing traces of burials 
came up from time to time and the dis- 
covery of the mouth of a tomb-pit deeply 
buried under fallen rock and wind-blown 
sand raised the hopes of every one — only 
to be dashed when it was found that the 



well had been left unfinished when it had 
been quarried out no deeper than a 
yard or so. 

As the digging gangs finished out the 
floor of the little valley in the cliffs and 
climbed up into the narrow crevices high 
above, there was less and less room for 
them to wield their picks and gradually we 
withdrew them, a few at a time, to work 
upon the last, unexcavated part of the 
Palace of Amenhotep III. For about a 
month a party of workmen was kept there 
clearing a row of residences built for the 
great courtiers who had lived in the Palace 
City and when our gangs were finally with- 
drawn they had traced these buildings 
down to the cultivated fields. Meanwhile 
Mr. Hauser and Mr. Hall had started to 
finish the maps and plans of the whole of 
the area excavated by the Expedition be- 
tween 1 9 10 and 1920 — a space more than 
half a mile long and a quarter of a mile 
wide, covered with a veritable labyrinth 
of walls and foundations. We would have 
completed the field work on the site during 
the season had everything gone as we had 
planned, but at least we had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing finished all of the preliminary 
work on a general survey of the area and 
the large-scale plans of all of the individual 
buildings. 

Such, then, was our position at the end of 
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issued under that fund. Assisting him are 
Mrs. Davies and Charles K. Wilkinson. 
Under the same fund also, Henry Burton 
is engaged in making a photographic record 
of the wall-scenes both in the private tombs 
of Kurneh and also in the royal tombs in 
the Valley of the Kings. 

With the effort to restore the Expedi- 
tion's activities to a normal basis following 
the end of the war, the problem of meeting 
the steadily increasing expenditures neces- 
sitated by rising costs on every side im- 
mediately became a serious one. In 
Egypt, as elsewhere, prices both of labor 
and of commodities had practically 
doubled. The wages of our skilled native 
workmen, which in some grades, for 
example, stood at 5 to 6 piasters a day in 
1 9 14, in the same grades had risen to 10 
piasters in 191 9. Foodstuffs and the cost 
of running the camps, which had averaged 
very closely £9 per month for each member 
of the Expedition in pre-war years, proved 
to average £21 per month for each member 
in 1 91 9 at Thebes. Transportation to and 
from Egypt, railway-fares in Egypt itself, 
freight and insurance charges on shipments, 
and the cost of equipment and supplies of 
every kind necessary for the work — in 
hardly any case were less than double the 



former rate and in some cases approached 
three times their former cost by the time 
such material was landed on the site. 

Lest such conditions should necessitate a 
reduction in the scope of the Expedition's 
work, the Trustees of the Museum found it 
possible to meet a part of this increased 
expenditure through an additional ap- 
propriation, but a very considerable sum 
necessary in addition to ensure the work 
of the season of 1919-20 was generously 
contributed by Edward S. Harkness at a 
critical point in the progress of the season's 
excavations, with the result that the work 
could then be pushed on to the fortunate 
discovery in the Tomb of Mehenkwetre 
described by Mr. Winlock in his accom- 
panying report. Mr. Harkness has again 
made the same generous contribution 
towards the excavations of the present 
winter, supplementing the appropriation 
made by the Trustees. 

An increase of the same character in the 
cost of publication of the Robb de Peys- 
ter Tytus memorial volumes has been met 
by an offer made by Mrs. Edward J. 
Tytus, who established the memorial to her 
son, of meeting the present increase in the 
cost of those publications, and two volumes 
are now in the press. A. M. Lythgoe. 



I. EXCAVATIONS AT THEBES 
1918-19 



IN the Supplement to the Bulletin of 
July, 1920, a report was given of the 
field work of the Egyptian Expedition at 
Thebes during the season of 191 8-1 9. 
Mention was made there of a separate 
piece of work undertaken during that time, 
but more appropriately considered in 
connection with the past season's activi- 
ties, which are the main subject of the pres- 
ent Supplement. 

In no country, probably, is the plunder- 
ing of ancient tombs so common an 
occupation as in Egypt; and Thebes, for 
the modern Egyptian as for his ances- 
tors, is the happiest hunting ground for 
him who makes that his trade. The 
west bank, for twenty-five hundred years 
before the time of Christ the necropolis 



of one of the greatest cities in the world, had 
and still to some extent retains, buried in 
its desert plain and rock-strewn valleys, 
the wealth of many dynasties. In ancient 
times the plunderer sought gold. During 
the past hundred years the antiquarian 
value of the meanest scarab he may find 
makes his furtive search worth the labor 
of days. 

During the disturbances which marked 
the fall of the XVIII dynasty, but chiefly 
during the period of dwindling power of 
the successors of Ramses III, the robbers of 
the Theban necropolis became bolder 
and the military guards who had the royal 
tombs in charge more slack and dishonest, 
with the result that one by one, most 
often with the collusion of their keepers, 
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the tombs were broken into and the "Sons 
of Re" despoiled of their adornments. 
At different times, to facilitate the guard- 
ing, groups of these royal mummies were 
placed in a single tomb. Thus Loret, in 



found was even less peaceful. After one 
robbery they were placed in the tomb of 
Seti I. Here they still lacked security, 
and were placed in the tomb of a queen 
named Inhapi. Finally, at the end of the 




FIG. I. VIEW OF THE CLIFF IN WHICH THE YOUNG PRINCE WAS FOUND 
THE ARROW INDICATES THE SITE OF THE TOMB. THE FIGURE STAND- 
ING ON THE TOP OF THE CLIFF INDICATES ITS HEIGHT 



1898, discovering the tomb of Amenhotep 
II found that it contained the bodies of 
several Pharaohs besides that of the owner 
of the tomb itself. 

But the repose of another and the great- 
est group of these dead kings yet to be 



XXI dynasty they were removed to an 
unnamed tomb in the cliffs south of Deir 
el Bahri. By some chance this hiding- 
place remained unknown until fifty years 
ago. Then a native of the village of 
Kurneh, Abder Rasul Ahmed by name, 
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chanced upon the entrance to the tomb, 
and penetrating within saw that his fortune 
was made. It was of course necessary to 
keep the matter a secret, for to dispose of 
so much plunder — coffins, papyri, and 
funerary furniture — would take a long 
time. So he took only his immediate 
family into partnership. It is an amazing 
fact that for ten years the five men who 





FIG. 2. SHAWABTI IN 

GLAZED STEATITE 

OF SENIU 

were profiting from the discovery did not 
break faith with one another. The lighter 
things were taken out from time to time 
and were sold, but no attempt was made to 
remove any of the larger objects; for, 
though the cache was far from any human 
habitation, to carry away one of the heavy 
coffins would have involved too great a 
risk of discovery. 

But papyri and shawabti which made 
their way through dealers' hands to those 
of archaeologists soon made it evident to 
the government that a large hoard of 
historically valuable antiquities was being 



disposed of. The objects were traced to 
the finders, but no amount of questioning 
and third-degree methods by the police 
brought any admission of guilt. Finally, 
one of the brothers, fearing that another 
would give the secret away, anticipated 
him and revealed the tomb to the govern- 
ment officials. It was thus that in 1881 
the royal mummies were recovered by the 
Egyptian authorities and these kings, 
among them some of the greatest in 
Egyptian history — Thothmes III, Seti 1, 
and Ramses II — were removed to the mu- 
seum at Cairo, under the direction of 
Gaston Maspero, Director General of 
Antiquities. 

The tomb in which this-cache had an- 
ciently been made is situated in the first of 
several spurs which break the long cliff 
wall south of Deir el Bahri. The second, 
farther to the south, forms the northern 
part of the semicircle in which were begun 
the tomb and temple of the last of the 
Mentuhoteps. This second spur rises to 
the top of the cliffs and up its steep arrete 
there is a path used as a short cut by the 
native antiquity guards of the Tombs of the 
Kings. The fact that the guards and 
officials of ancient times used the same 
path is attested to by the numerous graffiti 
scratched on the smooth places in the rock. 
About half-way up, an ill-defined path 
branches to the left and continues level 
along the south slope of the spur. As it 
approaches the main cliff wall, a sudden 
turn to the right reveals a small bay shut 
in on nearly all sides by precipitous rock 
two hundred and fifty feet or more high 

(fig. 1). 

In Egypt one of the unfortunate con- 
sequences of the war was the relaxation 
in the guarding of ancient sites owing to the 
withdrawal of some of the British and 
French inspectors. An increase in illicit 
digging was one of the results, and as it 
happened, the spot described was chosen 
during the summer of 19 18 by some of the 
ever-active Kurneh plunderers. It was 
admirably suited to their purposes; for, as 
there was scarcely any possibility of their 
being seen in that cranny in the rocks, 
they could work during the daytime instead 
of at night. It was the mere chance of a 
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guard on his way home from the Tombs of 
the Kings hearing a noise below him and 
looking over the edge of the cliff that led 
to their detection before they had gone 
very far in their search. 

On my arrival in Thebes to commence 
the season's work I was shown this place 
and my inclination was to proceed im- 
mediately to the excavation of the "bay," 
so likely a situation did it seem for a hidden 
tomb. There was too much to do just 



the spot in the very corner of the cliff walls 
where the plunderers had been digging, and 
continued clearing down to the rock floor. 
There was no pit mouth. But the debris 
was no longer the clean chip of the higher 
level and it was evident that a tomb existed 
nearby; evident, too, that it would not be 
found intact. 

Clearing back from the corner on the 
floor of the bay, the workmen came before 
long to the mouth of a small pit. In the 






FIG. 3. JOINT OF BEEF, MUMMIFIED AND WRAPPED, MUMMIFIED 
GEESE, AND CASES CONTAINING THEM 



then in connection with beginning the 
clearing in the Asasif, but it was decided 
not to leave so choice a spot to the mercies 
of the plunderers during another summer. 
So on February 1, when the main work was 
well under way and the heavy clearing 
in progress, I shifted half a dozen men 
under a trusted gang foreman to the bay. 
The work there proved to be a more 
laborious task than had been anticipated, 
for the chips and larger fragments dropping 
away from the limestone cliffs above 
had filled the cleft to a depth of over five 
meters, and no more than the half dozen 
workmen could wield their hoes in the 
narrow space. At length they reached 



debris nearby as in that of the shaft and 
the chamber itself were found scattered 
items of a supply of funerary meats. 
These had been carefully preserved by 
some process of mummification, and had 
been wrapped with bandages of linen in 
the same manner in which a human body 
was prepared for burial. They varied in 
size from a huge leg of beef to a very small 
pigeon or quail. Geese and ducks were 
numerous, and various cuts of beef were 
represented, including some of the internal 
organs, such as the heart and liver. 

For a good many of these, and probably 
originally for all, wooden cases had been 
provided which resembled their contents in 
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shape. Some of those enclosing fowl were 
preserved intact, stuccoed white on the 
outside and coated with bitumen within. 
The latter substance served to seal the two 
halves at their edges, and a narrow band 
of linen bound them together (fig. 3). 

The pit was only about two meters deep 
and opened directly into a small, low 
chamber roughly cut in the rock. This 
was nearly free of debris except for stone 
fallen from the ceiling. A cursory exam- 



tomb had led to the supposition that it 
must be of the early XVIII dynasty, when 
the kings began to make their tombs in 
inaccessible spots of the Theban desert 
hills; and the possibility that this might 
be a royal tomb had been strengthened by 
the finding of the mummified meats, the 
occurrence of which with royal burials of 
that date is known. So it was most dis- 
appointing not even to be able to give the 
tomb a name. 




FIG. 4. COFFIN OF THE PRINCE AMENEMHET AS FOUND 



ination made it evident that we should get 
nothing inscriptional to determine who had 
been buried there. No coffin or fragments 
were to be seen, nor were there any other 
traces of a disturbed burial save the pro- 
visions mentioned above. The plunderers 
had not been forced to do their work 
hurriedly, but had evidently removed the 
coffin and its contents bodily to the outer 
air. There they had either stripped the 
body or had transported it entirely. 

The finding of scattered objects in the 
debris had of course made it certain that 
the tomb would prove to be plundered, and 
the archaeologist soon learns that this is 
the normal state of affairs. Still it was 
tantalizing not to have theories either con- 
firmed or disproved. The situation of the 



Though it seemed unlikely that a second 
tomb should exist in another corner of the 
bay, I decided to clear it entirely. Before 
long the workmen came across the two 
halves of a glazed steatite shawabti figure. 
This had split in two during the making, 
probably while it was being fired, and had 
afterward been doweled together with 
three round dowels of steatite. The figure 
is remarkable for its size (28 cm. high) 
and workmanship. It bears the name of 
"The Chief Steward and Scribe, Seniu." 
To judge from the inscription and the style 
it probably dates from the early XVI II 
dynasty (fig. 2). 

For another week the clearing was con- 
tinued and nothing was turned up but 
limestone and flint which was sent on its 
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way down the long slide of the dump to 
the valley bed. And then one evening, 
after I had left the work and had climbed 
down the hill, I was shouted at from above 
by an excited workman. I retraced my 




FIG. 5. COFFIN OF THE 

PRINCE AMENEMHET 

LID REMOVED 

steps, hoping that it would be worth that 
steep climb. 

The diggers had come on a large flat 
stone and under one edge of it a face 
was to be seen, which they had taken to be 
that of a statue. It turned out to be a 
child's coffin; the stone above it having 
been placed there to take the weight of the 
debris (fig. 4). After the necessary 



photography it was carefully removed 
to the house. It did not look at all excit- 
ing — evidently a stock coffin of a not very 
common type dating from about the XXII 
dynasty. It had been reused, for the name 
had been painted out and another roughly 
substituted. This was very badly written 
and it seemed unnecessary to puzzle out 
the signs just at that time. But the first 




FIG. 6. THE WRAPPED 

BODY OF THE PRINCE 

AMENEMHET WITH 

THE PECTORAL 

IN POSITION 

was the familiar hieratic sign for "the 
king" and "Lord of the Two Lands" 
followed, as it should in the common 
titulary. The name itself was not clearly 
written but when a sign which had evi- 
dently been omitted by mistake was 
supplied it became the quite familiar name 
"Amenemhet." 

So it was with greatly increased interest 
that the lid was removed. A mass of 
leaves and flowers almost hid the body 
(fig. 5). Those lying on top were lifted off 
and the little mummy — much smaller than 
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the coffin — was seen, covered now by a 
garland and five long-stemmed lotus buds, 
Tied on the breast was a pectoral, its colors 
standing out vividly against the linen back- 
ground of the wrappings (figs. 6 and 7). In 
it Amenhotep I is represented in gorgeous 
robes grasping an Asiatic and a negro 
captive by the hair with his left hand while 
he wields the battle-axe in his right. The 
pectoral is made of a thin sheet of wood, 
lightly relieved and the background cut out. 
The painting is most finished, and the whole 




fig. 7. 



PECTORAL OF PRINCE 
AMENEMHET 



is a very fine example of the art of the early 
XVIII dynasty. 1 

The unwrapping of the body solved the 
problem of the difference in date between 
the coffin and the pectoral. While the last 
bandages were being removed it became 
evident that this was not the original state 
in which the child had been buried. Both 
arms had been torn from the body, one at 
the elbow and the other at the shoulder, 
and of the head there remained nothing 
but a ghastly mask and a few bones of the 
skull. There is no doubt that this violation 

x The possibility that this may be a late repre- 
sentation of the deified Amenhotep I suggests 
itself, but the style is more in keeping with his 
own period. 



had taken place after the body had been 
embalmed. The gruesome picture is sug- 
gested of the tomb robbers tearing away 
the wrappings of the body and in their haste 
pulling off arms and head to remove the 
gold ornaments. To judge from its present 
appearance the dismembered body could 
not have lain exposed for very long before 
its discovery by the inspectors who had 
charge of the necropolis. It was then 
carefully rewrapped and buried in a new 
coffin. There is not much doubt that 
the pectoral had been part of the original 
equipment of the burial — for it had no 
value in the eyes of the robbers — and that 
it was simply replaced when the body was 
buried the second time. 

The name and titles were perhaps copied 
from the fragments of the original coffin 
which must have been lying nearby. The 
argument that we are dealing in this case 
with the body of a son of Amenhotep I 
who died in infancy (the body is that of a 
child not much more than a year old) rests 
of course on these two assumptions. But 
neither of them is unlikely, and the con- 
clusion is a natural one. 

It might be argued further that the tomb 
in which the mummified meats were found 
was the resting-place of the prince when he 
was first buried. But the question arises 
as to why he was not reburied in the same 
tomb, since they took the trouble to bring 
him all the way up the hill. That might 
be explained by a fall of rock over the 
mouth of the pit — but one could speculate 
endlessly. 

The discovery of the baby prince in this 
corner of the cliff naturally fired the im- 
agination and led to the hope that further 
finds of the same sort might be made. 
The bodies of most of the kings of the 
Empire have been discovered in one or the 
other of the caches, but some are not 
accounted for, and comparatively few of 
the members of the large families which 
were the custom in those days have come 
to light. But the finds which we were 
making in the Asasif were taking up my 
time completely, and in any case the un- 
settled condition of the country, owing 
to the disturbances which were then taking 
place, would have made a big find not an 
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